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VOLTAMAD AND HIS HORSE. 


The following story would be quite incredi- 
ble, were it not well authenticated. 

During a violent gale at the Cape of Good 
Hope, a vessel was dragged from her moorin 
and driven upon the rocks, and completely 
wrecked. The crew were seen struggling for 
their lives, by clinging to the broken spars and 
rigging. The sea ran dreadfully high, and 
broke over the poor sailors with such fury, that 
no boat could venture to their assistance. 
Meanwhile a planter, advanced in years, had 
come from the field to be a spectator of the 
thrilling scene. His heart melted at the suffer- 
ings of the unhappy seamen, and knowing the 
bold spirit of his horse, and his great skill in 
swimming, he instantly determined to make a 
desperate effort for their deliverance. He 
alighted, and after blowing a little brandy into 
the nostrils of his gallant steed, he remounted, 
and instantly plunged into the midst of the 
breakers. At first, both disappeared, but were 
soon seen swimming for the wreck; and taking 
with him two of the men, each of whom held 
by one of his boots, they were brought safe to 
the shore. 

This perilous expedition was repeated seven 
times, by which means fourteen lives were 
saved; but, on returning the eighth time, his 
horse being fatigued, and meeting a most for- 
midable wave, he lost his balance, and was 
overwhelmed in a moment. His horse swam 
safe to land, but his gallant and humane rider 
was seen no more. 

This enterprising and humane philanthropist 
commands our esteem and admiration, and the 
more so, as he endangered and even lost his 
own life, for the relief of others. 

Inspired with similar feelings, the East India 
Directors in Holland, on receiving intelligence 
of this affair, raised a monument to his mem- 
ory, worthy of themselves and him ; they called 
one of their ships after his name, and wrote to 
the regency at the cape, ordering that in case 
Voltamad had left any children, they should be 
provided with handsome fortunes without delay. 


3 Moral Tales. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 6. 
ALICE; OR THE ROCK DAISY. 
Striking and beautiful emblem of one as 
gentle as she is fragile; and as pure, as gen- 
tle. It seems almost as if the name of Alice 
was inscribed on each delicate green leaf of 
this favorite flower, and upon the pure white 
blossoms, which surmount them. Its sno 
petals are indeed fitting images of the thoughts 
of a heart, such as her sweet yet unpretending 
face reflects. 














We read of one, “ who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
Now in this fallen world, and human 
nature being what it is, we cannot 
claim for our young friend all that is 
implied in this encomium, and her 
- humble spirit might justly feel pained 
and grieved by such an assertion ; 
but is there one to be found, who 
ever heard the language of reproach 
: fall from her lips ?—the biting sar- 
i casm, or the unkind remark even? 
or witnessed upon her countenance 
the look of contempt or scorn? _ 

In this improved and improving 
age, when the intellect is often 
sharpened at the expense of the 
heart; when the cultivation of the 
taste may possibly endanger the purity and sim- 
plicity of the soul, when morality is often sac- 
rificed to conventionalism, when fashion seems 
to take the lead, even of Christian minds, in 
spite of the command, “ Be ye not conformed 
to this world,” it is refreshing, and it may not 
be unprofitable to gaze for a moment in a dif- 
ferent direction. Let us catch if we may, a 
passing glance at one of these pure and simple 
beings, who, pass along in life so quietly, that 
while really in the world they seem to be, not 
of the world, but living above it and seeking 
for another, even a heavenly inheritance. 

The rock daisy, the sweet. prototype of my 
young friend, the gentle Alice, is the same 
lovely object every where. Jt blossoms in its 
purity and simplicity upon the grave of the 
young and the lovely, fit emblem of the shrou- 
ded dead below, and of the pure spirits of the 
glorified above. It blows modestly, yet not un- 
prized in many a household garden, unostenta- 
tious, but never unsightly. Sometimes we 
place it in borrowed soil, and it flourishes with- 
in doors, by the window or upon the flower 
stand of our own loved homes; sweet and 
lovely still; and methinks this its fitting abode. 
It strikes me as too delicate a thing to live 
much out of doors, and my feelings recoil at 
the sight of its beauty withered, and its deli- 
cate blossoms laid in the dust by the fierce and 
bleak November’s storms. 

But no such fate awaits my gentle Alice. 
Unassuming, yet sincere, and of singular purity 
and simplicity of heart, she cannot fail to be 
attractive, she will not be neglected, or friend- 
less even in this life. 

What though thy frail and delicate nature 
will not bear close and rude contact with the 
| living, active world about thee? what though 
thine earthly lot seems to have borne thee to one 
spot ? to thyself indeed a dear one,thy childhood’s 
home ; what though thy pure and simple taste 
requireth not show, or fashion, or change, thou 
hast a wealth of enjoyment in thy own heart, a 
quietness and peace which the giddy, the 
worldly and the vain know nothing of, and the 
approving smile of Him, who hath said, “ Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Ts it whispered that the charms and virtues 
of the gentle Alice are of the passive kind, 
rather than of the active stirring quality? The 
question we do not attempt to negative, while 
we will not for a moment admit the remark as 
a disparaging one. Do we not all know that 
character is modified by circumstances ? and 
that circumstances are ordered by infinite wis- 
dom and love? Is it not further true that real 
dignity and honor lie, in acting well the part in 
life assigned to us? 

But in relation to our sweet Alice—who can 
say what the future may develope? Character 
is not rendered complete at once, and with a 











basis of Christian principle so firm and strong, 
and Heavenly influences freely bestowed, who 
shall determine in relation to the future har- 
vest? The character of our young friend may 
hereafter under peculiar exigencies exhibit 
striking, even luminous points, which we could 
now scarcely consider possible, and that too, 
when the bright and beautiful stars which now 
sparkle in the moral firmament, shall have Jost 
ease brilliancy, become exhausted, and shall 
have faded away into a too early midnight. 

But the end is not yet:—When the grave 
shall be closed over the writer and the readers 
of this sketch, when Alice too shall sleep be- 
neath the sod, then if not sooner, we shall 
know, how much it is worth to have learned of 
Christ, the Great Teacher, to have formed our 
characters after the perfect pattern of the 
Great Examplar, to have been like him, “meek 
and lowly in heart”—“an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” V. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. IV. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


I can only tell you a very little in one arti- 
cle, my young friends, about this magnificent 
structure, and will endeavor to select what I 
think will interest you most, without enterin 
into particulars with regard to the height, a 
&c., of the Abbey. I will only say that the 
architectural arrangements of this wonderful 
building are by every one of any taste, admit- 
ted to be net beautiful and graceful. 
Pinnacle, tower and buttress‘rise one above the 
other in perfect proportions, while the blackened 
hue of ages, resting upon the whole (although 
touched lightly by the finger of time) adds 
greatly to the feeling of veneration with which 
one reads or hears about this ce ye, pile. 

I will speak first of what is called the Poet’s 
corner, because here lie interred some of the 
greatest geniuses the world ever saw ; among 
these are the tombs of Shakespere, Milton, 
Thompson, Johnson and hosts of others. Each 
has a monument with incriptions, and ornamen- 
tal adornments, many of the last being ex- 
tremely beautiful particularly the sculptured 
figures which have attracted the attention and 
admiration of artists and judges from far and 
near. The inscription on the tomb of Gay, is 
very singular and we think not at all Sgproget: 
ate for the solemnity of the scene, it is this: 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 

Johnson’s epitaph is “ O rare Ben Johnson,” 
this was very true of the man, but we think 
particularly inappropriate to the character of 
the place where it is inscribed. The spectator 
passes through avenue after avenue of monu- 
mental fabrics, each of which has its own em- 
bellishments, and each tells its own story; all 
fill the mind with absorbing interest, and with 
deep sadness when realizing that these, the 
good and great, have passed from earth, never 
to return, but our loss to many of them is gain. 

Next come the chapels of which there are 
nine, many of these are covered with carvings 
of the most beautiful description, some of these 
works of art are fast going to decay; and the 
pavements of some of the chapels are in such 
a state of dilapidation that visitors are often 
requested to tread lightly on the crumbling sur- 
face. 

These chapels are principally appropriated to 
the tombs of kings, princes and warriors, over 








whose silent dust centuries have''rolled. The 
chapel of Henry the seventh, is appropriated to 
the installation of the knights of the Bath, and 
ranged on each side of its walls are oaken 
seats which they occupy during the ceremony, 
the backs of which are elaborately and ele- 
gantly carved with the heads of angels, roses, 
lilies, &e. Above on the walls is a row of 
banners covered with heraldic devices, now 
fast being obscured by the ravages of time. In 
one end of this chapel stands the tomb of 
Henry VII, surrounded with an elegant iron 
enclosure in which isa gate which admits to 
the monument over the tomb. On this are two 
life size figures beautifully executed, repre- 
senting the King and Queen with clasped hands 
elevated in a supplicating attitude. Next comes 
the chapel of dward the confessor, here are 
kept the two coronation chairs, enclosed by an 
iron railing, which were used formerly when 
any king or queen was crowned. Those were 
used when Queen Victoria was crowned. 
These chairs were brought from Scotland, long 
since; they are worm eaten and shabby look- 
ing in the extreme, but when used for a coro- 
nation, some rich drapery is thrown over them, 
which covers all defects, and their age hallows 
them. Adjoining this chapel is an apartment 
where the ceremony of coronation is performed. 
The Abbey is paved in mosaic, and .its lofty 
roof rises over one hundred feet above the 
pavement. Estee. 








Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE BLIND GIRL’S GRIEF. 


BY MARY A. BANCROFT. 


Little Clara Werters was born blind. She 
could not look up to the blue sky, or abroad 
over this beautiful earth. She could not watch 
the gay birds, as they hopped and sang among 
the 
see the bright fresh flowers open their leaves 
to shrink in the sun-light and the dew. She 
might never look upon the faces of her dear 








love and welcome, on the faces of kind friends. 

But Clara was not sad and lonely, on the 
contrary she was often quite happy. She would 
sit in her little chair by the open window, or 
door, and for hours together enjoy the pure 
bracing air, loaded with fragrance, while she 
listened to the song of birds, or the hum of 
the busy bee. Here she listened for her papa’s 


bor; and when she heard it approaching, would 
clap her hands and shout, “ Dear, dear papa’s 
coming ;” and when he stooped to kiss her pale 
brow, and she nestled close in his arms, her 
young heart was full of joy. 

Then when she was weary, and Jay down on 
her low couch to rest; her kind mother would 
arrange the soft pillows under her head that 
her sleep might be sweet, and refreshing; and 
tell her some sweet story of the blessed Sa- 
vior’s love to little children, or learn to her 
some precious hymn, or prayer, and kiss her ere 
she slept: then Clara would sometimes say, 
“she was almost glad she was born blind, it 
made papa, and mama, love her so dearly.” 

Clara’s parents were poor; and as it was 
often difficult where they lived to obtain em- 
ployment, they were sometimes very poor. As 
soon as her hands grew large and strong 
enough, she learnt to make them useful. 

Perhaps some little reader asks in surprise : 
“ What could a blind girl do?” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Many things:—and some of the blind are 
very skillful and ingenious, in executing all 
sorts of nice fancy work, and embroidery ; both 
ornamental and useful. Clara had no one to 
instruct her in this fine art, but she soon learnt 
to knit her own and her papa’s and mama’s 
steckings, and to stitch very omer on other 
garments. Then she learnt to braid hats, 
which were sold, and the money they brought 
helped to supply her with clothes. 

She had a quick ear for music, and early 
learnt to sing many tunes. Some of these 
were very sweet, and as she sat with her work 
and poured forth the melody of her voice in 
their notes, strangers passing by stopped to 
listen ; and when told twas a blind girl that 
sang, gave her money, and blessing her with 
full hearts, from whence gushed tears of pity, 
went on. 

When Clara was about eight years old, a 
sister was given her. Nothing could equal her 
delight in this new treasure. r 
ed in caressing “baby dear,” and it soon learnt 
to twine its plump arms around her neck, and 
laugh merrily as it nestled with joy in her em- 
brace. Clara loved to place its soft cheek close 
to hers; and feel its warm breath steal over her 
face, while she sang some low hymn; baby 
listening to her sweet voice, and often falling 
to sleep as the gentle strain died away. These 
were happy hours; alas! that such should pass, 
and the young heart learn the bitterness of 
hopes departed. 

One bright, sunny morning, baby’s head 
drvoped ;—cries of pain parted its pale lipsp— 
the rosy cheek grew warm—the full hazel eye 
dim, dimmer still—and as the sun went down 
behind the distant hills—the light of earth died 
away in their depths forever. 

Oh! the grief in that humble home. The 
bereaved parents in vain tried to soothe the 
anguish of their blind child. Thus the dark- 
ness of evening found them; but at last wear- 
ied with. sobbing, Clara fell into a soothing 
sleep. 

When she awoke in the morning, her mother 
was bending over ‘her, and she felt the warm 
tears fall upon her face. “Oh mama,” and 
here recollection overpowered her, and she 
burst into a fresh fit of sobbing. When she 

w calm, her mama dressed her, and led her 
into the little parlor, where lay baby in still re- 
pose. Oh! what a weight of slumber rested 
on those closed eyelids. Clara, could not see 
her as she lay in a white dress, looking so pure 
and lovely, with a fair white rose-bud clasped 
between those tiny fingers. But when her 
mama laid her hand on baby’s forehead, it was 
cold, so cold Clara shrank away in terror. 

“This is death, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Waters, “but to the good it has no terrors. 
Your sister for whom we mourn is not here, 
only the casket which held her spirit to earth. 
The soul, which gave it life and beauty to re- 
joice our hearts is gone. Our Heavenly Father 
has seen fit to take back your sister to himself, 
and we must not murmur. Pray to him, my 
love, ask him to bless you and prepare you to 
be taken hence to her. You may go to her 
home, my daughter ; but she will come back to 
yours no more.” 

That afternoon, baby was laid in the quiet 
churchyard to rest. 

That evening, in her shadowed home, the 
songs of the blind girl were hushed; but in 
their stead she stole into her little room, and 
kneeling down by her low couch, prayed to the 
Blessed Savior of little children for his bles- 
sing. She prayed that he would wash her 
heart from sin in his own blood; and prepare 
her to meet the loved spirit of her dead sister, 
in Heaven, 

Youthful reader, she did aot ask in vain. 











SIGHTS AND SCENES IN A FARM- 
YARD. 


“ Oh, come, cousin,” said Mary and Henry, 
“ here is a whole brood of young chickens that 
we want you to see.” 

So they ran to the hencoop, and saw ten little 
creatures with soft yellow backs, pecking about 
near an old hen. 

“Not long ago these came out of their 
shells,” said Henry. 

Then they went to another pers of the yard, 


he never weari-| | 


“ Oh, you dear little white things,” said Wil- 
liam, taking up one in his arms, “I never 
thought a dirty pig could be so pretty as 0 
are. Will you ever grow into a dirty pig like 
the others that are here! ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mary, “they were all 
pretty once, even that old one who is now so 
very ugly, and who makes that grunting noise.” 

“I had rather be a little pig always,” said 
Edward, “than be so very disagreeable.” At 
which remark his cousins laughed heartily. 

The next sight they looked at was the pond, 
where the horses went to drink after their work. 
Just now there was nothing in it but a brood of 
young ducks, which were swimming about it 
and round it, and every now and then, dipping 
down their heads and standing with their tails 
up, diving for insects. On the edge of the 
pond stood one or two hens, who looked at the 
young ducks, but kept on the land. 

“What are those hens doing?” said Wil- 


iam. 

“T will tell you,” said Anna. “The ducks’ 
eggs were put under the hens to be hatched, 
and as soon as they came to life they ran into 
the water.” 

“ But why don’t the hens go after them?” 
said William. 

“'The hens cannot swim. Look at their feet. 
Don’t you see that the hens have toes with 
nothing between them, and the ducks have a 
piece of skin between their toes? They are 
web-footed, and this helps them to swim.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, “ and they have also got 
a sort of oil under their feathers, that they are 
every now and then, as you see, putting over 
themselves, and that keeps them iw or helps 
them to pass through the water without getting 
wet.” 

“ But, cousin,” said William, “ father is not 
web-footed, and yet he can swim; so, perhaps 
the hens could if they tried.” 

All the children began to laugh, but William 
looked very grave, for he was puzzled. 

Then his aunt said, “You are quite right, 
William. But men do not swim in the same 
way as birds do; they are also lighter than the 
water, and they swim by sticking their hands 
and feet against it, and when they do so, the 
resistance of the water pushes themon. Their 
hands when wide open may be like the webs 
on the ducks’ feet, and act in the same way. 
But you are not old enough yet for me to tell 
you more about it.” 

“T should not like to be a hen with young 
ducks,” said Edward, “ she must be so sorry 
because she cannot swim too; and as she can- 
not go after them, she may think that they will 
be drowned.” 

It is very well to keep close to our parents, 
because they know our danger better than we 
do, and can guard us against it. But the little 
ducks were made to swim, and the hens were 
not, so that for them to part seems to be neces- 
sary. 

“One more pretty sight,” said their aunt, 
“and then we must go in.” This was indeed 
very pretty. They went into a shed where 
there was a cow with a young ca!f. It was red 
and white, and was jumping about its mother, 
and looked so happy. Pretty soon the calf 
went to another place, and was about to put its 
nose into a milk pail. 

“ Dear little calf,” said Edward, “ I must give 
you a kiss,” and he put his arms round its neck 
and kissed it! Just then the calf put out its 
long tongue and licked the little boy’s face. 
He had never thought it would do so, and 
called out very loud, for the calf’s tongue was 
so rough and hard that he did not like it at all, 
and so he ran back to his aunt, whilst the lively 
creature came jumping after him. 

“Good bye, calf, good bye!” said Edward, 
“and when I kiss you next time, pray keep 
your mouth shut.” 

If the calf could speak, it would probably 


say, 

Good bye, little boy, good bye! and when 
you come to see me next time, remember thata 
calf does not expect to be kissed. Kisses are 
for fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters 
and dear friends, and not for calves or colts. 


HAPPIEST WHERE I AM—t(a raste.] 


“ Oh, dear!” said a little violet, one very hot 





summer-day, “I am almost scorched, here, un- 
der the shadow of this great tree. What would 


become of me if I were like that rose yonder— 


without any thing to shelter me, and exposed to 

















and there they saw a litter of little pigs. 


there, for I am sure it would soon be the death 
of me.” 

The rose little guessed what was passing in 
the mind of the violet. “Poor thing!” said 
she, as she glanced a look towards her under 
the tree ; “‘ how sad that poor violet seems, pin- 
ing.in the shade, while we are enjoying the 
warm beams of the bright sun. One might as 
well be out of the world, as in that cold, ob- 
scure corner.” 

** Well! I do think,” cried a lemon-tree, as 
she looked out of the green-house in which she 
was placed, “I do think, that after all, I have 
as snug a place as any in the garden. Even in 
winter, I am warm; and however bad the 
weather is, nothing can harm me. What a 
storm we had last night! and I was covered in 
from the rain, while those poor things there 
were drenched. I wonder, for my part, they 
can exist at al] out of a green-house.” 

A little daisy, that grew in the field just out- 
side the garden, was at that very moment look- 
ing, with her pink eye, through the rails. 
“Well! for my part,” said she, “I don’t wo 
any one who lives in a garden. How muc 
better it is to live in such a field as this than in 
a garden, where at any moment a tyrant gar- 
dener can pluck you up and hurl you away. 
Liberty for me! say I. Let those who will live 
in a garden, but give me the open field and a 
free common.” 

How well it would be for the world, if every 
one, instead of looking with envy at his neigh- 
bor, thought with these flowers, “I am hap- 
piest where I am.” 








Parental. 
THE BIRD AND THE CHILD. 


‘Cherry is dead, father,’ said a little prattler 
to us the other morning, with a tear in her eye 
and sorrow in her tone; ‘ ain’t you sorry Cherry 
is dead? He will never sing for us any more.’ 
The favorite bird that we had nurtured for 
many a year, that was ours before it began to 
sing, and whose sweet notes had enlivened the 
house and filled our hearts with sympathetic 
music, was indeed dead. Sincere mourners 
were the children as they hid away the little 
senseless creature in some by-place of their 
own where no living thing might molest it, and 
as they expressed their regrets that they could 
no longer share with Cherry their daily food ; 
and with their sorrow came the questions of a 
child’s philosophy, as to whither the bird had 
gone and whether they should ever see it 
again. 

Our thoughts flowed deeper and took a 
wider range. In the chamber where the little 
bird had died lay a sick and suffering child, and 
to the heart that had yearned over the little one 
there was unspeakable relief in the thought 
that the bird and not the child was dead. 
Never did the compassionate interest of the 
Saviour in little children appear to us so lovely 
and consoling. Indeed God careth for the lit- 
tle bird, and not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without Him; but for children he has coven- 
anted grace and mercy, and has said, ‘ suffer 
them to come to me.’ How monstrous then 
seemed the doctrine of the annihilation of in- 
fants, to which even Dr. Watts and Dr. Em- 
mons have given countenance—though the lat- 
ter afterward repudiated it. How cold and re- 
pulsive all such philosophizing and theologiz- 
ing about the death of little children, when the 
heart strings are touched by the reality present 
or in prospect. Is not something due to the 
instinctive assurance of parental affection that 
children dying in veriest infancy do live after 
death in a better world,—that somehow—we 
comprehend not how—they are numbered with 
the saved? Does not that instinctive feeling 
harmonize with the intimations of Scripture 
respecting the future of such little ones.? Let 
the Christian parent carry out the comparison. 
You have a favorite bird that relieves your 
solitude by his merry song, that feeds from 
your hand, perches on your shoulder, and gam- 
bols on the carpet at your feet. You are con- 
scious of a warm attachment to the little crea- 
ture, which he seems to appreciate and to re- 
turn. Some morning you miss his cheerful 
note ; his matin warblings do not greet the ris- 
ing sun; and going to his cage you find him 
dead. A feeling of sadness comes over you. 
You grieve at the extinction of life in a crea- 
ture to which life was all enjoyment; you 











the full glare of the sun? Tam glad I am not 
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you had become more dependent for your own 
enjoyment that you were before aware. And 
yet you do not once think of that bird as liy- 
ing still in other climes; you do not imagine 
that you shall ever see it again, nor think it 
strange that its existence has come to an end. 
For affection’s sake you may bury it in your 
garden instead of throwing it into the street, 
or vor | have it embalmed for preservation ; 
more than this would be a profane burlesque 
upon the most solemn and tender rites. It 
gives you no shudder to think that the being 
of that bird is annihilated. Neither the ex- 
quisiteness of its structure, nor the softness 
and richness of its plumage, nor the melody 
of its song that enlivened your dwelling, sug- 
gests to you the thought that it cannot be utter- 
ly and forever dead. 

But God has given you another favorite, 
dearer far than bird of richest plumage and 
sweetest song—a prattling child that breaks 
your morning slumbers with its happy voice 
attempting to speak your name, that tries to 
win your notice by a thousand pretty arts, that 
manifests intelligence and affection though it 
knows not yet the use of language, that climbs 
upon your knee, or totters by your side, or 
gambols at your feet in boisterous glee. That 
child has not yet lived so long as your bird, 
nor has it made any like progress toward its 
maturity ; yet hath that child a hold upon your 
heart thet no other creature can ever gain. 

Some morning you awake but not at its call ; 
you listen for its voice but hear it not; you go 
to its cradle and find it dead. Perhaps you 
had watched over it in sickness and had seen 
it fall into its last sleep, and having lain down 
to rest had awoke from a dream forgetting for 
the instant that the child was dead; or perhaps 
some sudden and unknown cause had termina- 
ted its life when you knew it not. But ah! 
what grief and anguish now come over you. 
No song of bird can now relieve your aching 
heart. A sweeter voice is hushed in death; 
a brighter; sunnier life has been extinguished. 
And yet you cannot for one moment feel that 
your child is utterly and forever gone. You 
seem to see his spirit hovering nigh. You 
know he is not dead. You call your friends 
and neighbors and with solemn and decent 
rites commit his body to the dust—not for affec- 
tion’s sake alone, but for hope’s sake also—for 
a voice within you says I shall see him yet 
again. And has God implanted in us these 
unutterable yearnings of affection only to be 
crushed and disappointed forever? Nay; the 
fond hopes that gush out with our tears, and so 
relieve our loss, and make us serene in sorrow, 
are angel voices whispering to us of immortal- 
ity in the mansions of the blessed. Weep not, 
fond heart, for the child departed; ‘he is not 
dead, but sleepeth;’ ‘J shall go to him but he 
shall not return to me.’ The voice of nature 
teacheth thee what God hath forborne to reveal 
in his Word. It needs no revelation to assure 
thee that thy child hath not met the fate of thy 
bird; but hath soared to the empyrean of the 
blessed, which wing of bird essays in vain.— 
Independent. 


Sabbath School, 
THE BROKEN ARM. 


“ Won't you go to see Charly B—— ?” said 
a little boy to me, a few weeks ago, after the 
dismissal of Sabbath-school. 

I had noticed that Charley was absent from 
his place at class, and as soon as possible went 
to visit him, accompanied by our little friend. 
On my way to his home I learned that he 
had met with an accident on the previous Sab- 
bath ; and as soon as I saw him, the evidences 
were quite apparent that the accident had been 
rather a serious one. The right arm was bro- 
ken in two places, and his left badly bruised ; 
two or three of his front teeth had been 
knocked out, and his face disfigured in other 
respects also. It was not long before the truth 
came out as to the way in which the sad occur- 
rence took place. 

Charley had been directed to remain for 
church after the morning school was over; but 
thinking that he could spend the time more 
pleasantly in play, and that his mother, if he 
got home at the right time, would take it for 
granted he had been at church, went with three 
or four classmates to a place, a few squares off, 














grieve at the loss of a companion upon which 


where a new building was being erected. The 
walls of this building were but a few feet from 
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the ground, and the amusement of the boys 
consisted in ruuning over these, trying to catch 
each other. But Charley’s foot slipped, before 
they had been playing long, and he fell, injur- 
ing himself as | have told you. 

Don’t you think his mother was very much 
grieved, at a time when she supposed her son 
was at church, to have him brought home al- 
most insensible, from the injuries he had re- 
ceived? And not only was she sorry that her 
son had been so badly hurt, but especially was 
she sorry that this misfortune had happened 
when he was disobeying her, and, what was 
worse, breaking God’s commandments. I have 
no doubt all my little friends who are reading 
this story, if I were to ask them what com- 
mandments the little boy violated, would at 
once reply, “ The fourth and fifth—he did not 
remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, and 
he did not honor his father and mother.” 

God kindly spared Charley’s life, and he is 
well now; but he will carry the marks of his 
transgression to the day of his death. He has 
learned a lesson which he will never forget, I 
hope, and his experience ought to prove a 
warning to every one not to do as he did. 

Since this occurred, two of his ston ear 
in Sabbath-breaking have been brought very 
near to death with severe sickness, and then, 
as well as at the time of the accident, how bit- 
terly they regretted their sin.— Presbyterian. 








Religion. 
MAGIC WORDS. 


‘ What makes the bird love you so, cousin 

Anna ? is it because you give him sugar from 
your lips ?’ 
* ‘Yes, my dear, and because I talk to him in 
a soft voice; and then I am very gentle with 
him—if I should be rough with him, he would 
be afraid of me, and would not love me as he 
does now. See how gentle he is, how softly 
he takes the sugar from my lips,’ 

‘ Now I know the reason why, I do not love 
my brother Arthur; he is rough with me;—so 
mother says.’ 

‘Well, my cousin Bessy, when Arthur was 
rough, did you ever put sugar on your lips? 
Suppose you try what effect sugard words and 
gentle looks will have upon him. Here he 
comes, looking full of something.’ 

Arthur walked up to Bessy, and said, “ Hallo! 
Miss Bess, let us see if you can look cross, 
and shed a few tears this morning; hand me 
that doll and I'll pull her wig off,’ 

Bessy handed him the doll, saying, ‘ don’t 
pull off her pretty curls, please.’ 
| Arthur pulled her curls a little, but soon laid 
her down, and took up Bessy’s thimble, and 
pretended he should crush it with his hee}; 
and then he took up some other things, and 
pretended to destroy them; but finding he 
could not make Bessy cross, he gave up, and 
said, ‘ Bessy is dreadful good to-day ; I wonder 
how long it will last.’ 

As soon as Arthur had taken a book, and 
seated himself by the window, Bessy ran up 
to cousin Anna, and said, ‘Did I sugar my 
words, cousin Anna? I came very near erying 
right out, when he took my thimble, I was so 
angry ; for you know how much I value it. For 
although I know he will not do what he says, 
yet I hate to have him do so. But I will try 
and put sugar on my lips all the time, cousin 
Anna.’ 

‘Well, but I fear much you will forget the 
sugar at times. If you, will listen I will tell 
» you of some magic words which you can use, 
which will bring you every thing that will 
make you happy, and you will be sweet tem- 
pered at all times, if you do not forget to make 
use of them, and do not tire of them.’ 

Arthur had heard the word magic, and he 
and Jamie came and seated themselves by cou- 
sin Anna’s side. 

* “Now, began cousin Anna, ‘you have all 
read of magic wands, and- magic rings, and 
magic bracelets,—and all that these promised 
you was bags of gold, which would vanish as 
they came, like magic; or they promised you 
ittle carriages and horses made out of mice,— 
or gay dresses. But the magic words ‘which I 
mean, give you all you ask for, and never take 
away what they bring you; and no matter 
where you are, in bed, awake, or at play, on the 
ocean, or in the woods, your words will be 
answered. Fora great and mighty King has 











Promised to every one who uses these magic 


words all their lives, that all things shall be 
given them, which shall make them happy ;— 
and even more than they know what to ask for, 
or are worthy to receive. 

‘ There was once a young man who asked in 
these magic words for wisdom, and the kin 
granted him wisdom, and also gold and a 
manner of riches ;—and let me tell you that 
when you use these magic words, the Lord of 
heaven looks down from his throne with pleas- 
ure, and his beloved Son looks at his Father 
and says, See one of my redeemed ones; and 
the angels of God rejoice and repeat the magic 
words from one part of heaven to the other. 
And more than all this, if you use these words 
when you are in pain, they will ease your pain, 
and they will make vou thankful for even a 
crust of bread, should you ever be so poor; 
and they will make you willing to die, and to 
be laid in the cold lonely grave—for at your 
dying hour, you can make use of these magic 
words. And you can ask blessings for others, 
and they will be granted, for those you love, 
and for those who have injured you. And at 
last these magic words will open the gates of 
heaven. 

‘ My little cousins have guessed the magic 
words [ know,’ said cousin Anna; ‘I know, by 
the brightness of their eyes.’ 

‘O! yes,” said Bessy, ‘it is prayer to the 
Saviour.’ 

‘Yes, my little cousin; and will you remem- 
ber to use those magic words?’ 

‘IT am sure I shall never be cross again? said 
Bessy ; and Arthur said he would remember 
them all his life long.— Christian Witness. 


Morality. 
THE MISER AND HIS TREASURE. 


A miser having amassed an immense sum of 
money, by denying himself the common neces- 
saries of life, was much embarrassed where to 
lodge it securely. After much consideration, 
he fixed upon a corner in a retired field, where 
he deposited his treasures, ina hole which he 
dug for that purpose. His mind was now for a 
moment at ease; but he had not proceeded 
mafty paces on his way home, when his anxiety 
returned, and he could not forbear going back 
to see that everything was safe. This he re- 
peated so often, that he was at last observed by 
a man who was looking over a hedge in an ad- 
jacent meadow. He, concluding that something 
extraordinary must be the occasion of these 
frequent visits, marked the spot; and coming 
in the night, and discovering the prize, carried 
it away. Early the next morning the miser 
renewed his visit; when, finding his treasure 
gone, he broke out into the most bitter excla- 
mations. A traveller who was passing, moved 
by this complaint, inquired the cause. “ Alas!” 
replied the miser. “I have sustained the most 
irreparable loss. Some villain has robbed me 
of a sum of money, which I buried under this 
stone.” “ Buried!” returned the traveller with 
a look of surprise; “ why did you not keep it 
in your house, that it might be ready .for your 
daily wants?” ‘ What!” replied the miser, 
with an air of astonishment and indignation, 
“ do you imagine I so little know the value of 
money ? on the contrary, I had prudently re- 
solved to lay it by and not to touch a single 
shilling of it.” “If that was your resolution,” 
answered the traveller, “ you have only to put 
this stone in the place of your treasure, and it 
will answer all your purposes just as well.” 

ower 


A PAINFUL FACT. 


It is not many years since I entered the 
dwelling of a widow, knew her to be the most 
active, capable, efficient, and dovoted female 
member of a sister church, consistent, and 
ready to every good word and work. Judge 
what was my surprise to find her centre-table 
covered with that class of magazines of the 
day which are mainly filled with the most ex- 
citing romances. In the presence of her 
daughter, then just verging into womanhood. 
I expressed my surprise, and gently remonstra- 
ted with her; be to my regret, she warmly de- 
fended her course, and claimed that this class 
of literature was necessary to cultivate the 
taste and the imagination. 

I soon sought out her pastor, and he promised 
to counteract the poison, if possible; but alas, 
in vain. She is now an expelled member of 




















the church, and her Sabbaths are away from 


the house of God. Are not these the legiti- 
mate fruits of an indulgence in such reading? 
Had her reading been the works of Doddridge 
and Baxter and Flavel and Owen, it would re- 
quire no prophet’s pen to tell how changed 
would now be the scene. An inspired prophet 
has pointedly inquired, Can a man take fire into 
his bosom, and his clothes not be burned? We 
utter our unsparing reprobation of the man 
who deals out the intoxicating cup to our fel- 
low-men, but we, alas, take to our bosoms and 
to our churches the men around us, who poison 
our families by these blighting and pernicious 
issues of the press. Let every Christian read- 
er be warned to shun light reading as he would 
the venom of the still—Amer, Mess. 


DEFERENCE TO PARENTS. 


Not only are the young apt to forget the re- 
spect due to parents, but oft-times we see chil- 
dren of older growth forgetting those who have 
reared them from infancy, and by their way- 
wardness causing their parents to shed tears, 
when it should be their duty to give them rea- 
son for smiles. No sight is there that is so 
revolting to an upright man, as to see youth 
disrespecting grey hairs, but when we find a 
man, arrived at the age of discretion, neglect- 
ing his silver-haired parents, and treating them 
with contempt, no words are forcible enough to 
express the feelings which naturally arise in 





|every breast. The very idea, that the babe 


whose care has caused them so many sleepless 
nights, and so much anxious care, should in 
later years prove a curse instead of a blessing, 
and repay its parents for all their love with un- 
thankfulness, makes one almost wish that the 
parents’ malediction might be uponthem. Yet 
how often do we see cases in which the child 
forgets the respect due to his mother, and is 
regardless of his father’s wishes. Children, 
learn in early age to respect your parents, and 
obey them in all things,—struggle not against 
their authority, but by yielding while young, 
you will derive honor, when older, and never 
forget that commandment which says, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” 














Natural ffistory. 


ORIGINAL. 
BEVIS.—[4 Trve srory.] 

As I was walking out one day,I heard how!s 
proceeding from the green, back of the State 
House. On going near, I found that it was a 
middling sized dog of pointer breed, that had 
arrested my attention. I fondled him, and he 
liking this, I made much of him; he played 
around me and also ran to my little sister, who 
happened to be with me; but she on seeing 
him, was afraid and began to cry. I hearing 
her, took a stick and feigned to beat the dog; 
but he would not go away. He followed me 
home, and as no owner appeared, I allowed 
him to stay, and fed him. Every day he be- 
came more and more attached to me, and I to 
him. I felt an affection for the animal, who 
(as I afterwards learned) was abandoned by his 
master, and thrown upon the mercy of any one 
that would take care of him. 

At my home, he was shamefully treated by 
the children and domestics. I at least cared 
for him, and protected him, when the cook 
would beat him, throw slops at him and other- 
wise cruelly treat him. One day I took him 
out into the court, back of the house, where 








-}one of the neighbor’s boys, whom I know, 


threw boiling water on him, and dreadfully 
as him. I have never forgiven the cruel 
oy. 
Tinie this time my uncle presented me with 
a Newfoundland dog, a pretty fellow, so that 
poor Bevis was sent away to make room for the 
new comer. Poor thing! he frequently would 
come back to the house and ring the door-bell, 
and when seen, be driven off with a severe 
beating. At length I made up my mind to give 
him away. ThisI did, and provided a good 
home for him, where his new master, a school- 
mate of mine, treated him with kindness. One 
day the boy told me that the dog had forgot- 
ten me. I said to him that I did not believe it, 
but he wanted me to go and see, if it was not 
true. I did so, and hid myself from him. 


Then he whistled, and a very clean, pretty dog 





rushed out and fawned upon him, 


At this my 





feelings were touched, and I could stand it no 
longer, so I sprang out calling Bevis! The 
dog heard me and started, and in less time than 
I take in writing it, licked my hand. Poor 
fellow! For an hour, after I was gone, he was 
inconsolable. 

_ His master finding it necessary to part with 
him, gave him to me again to get another owner 
for him, and I gave him to a boy named Wil- 
kins, who chained him in his yard. I called to 
see him for the last time, and in his eagerness 
to come to me, he broke the chain in pieces. 
The next day, he was carried out of town, and 
having no affection for his master, died of a 
broken heart.—Poor Bevis! N. B.S. Jr. 


€ditorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXIII. 
THOMAS SHILLIROC. 

Moral courage consists quite as much in 
speaking faithfully as in acting steadfastly. 
Many a man capable of spirit-stirring actions 
has felt himself daunted in the presence of the 
high and illustrious, and incapable of faithfully 
uttering the dictates of his conscience. There 
is as much cowardice as flattery in the udula- 
tion which kings and rulers receive; and to 
speak the plain unvarnished truth to persons in 
such a station, is a task few appear equal to. 
About the end of the last century, a good man, 
of humble birth and limited education, a mem- 
ber of the society of friends, named Thomas 
Shilliroc, reflecting on the vast responsibility 
which rests upon kings, and the opportunities 
they possess for improving the moral condition 
of their people, felt it a matter of duty .to ‘at- 
tempt to obtain audience of some of the rulers 
of the earth. According to human probability, 
nothing seemed more uulikely than that such 
an individual, so humble, and in every way so 
uninfluential, should have opportunities afford- 
ed him of unburthening his mind of the respon- 
sibility which, in this matter, he felt rested 
upon it. 

In the year 1794, in company with a friend 
named Stacey ; he went to Windsor, where the 
castle of King George the Third was, and hav- 
ing some slight knowledge of a person holding 
a subordinate situation in the castle, they ob- 
tained admittance to the part where the royal 
stables were. The hour was morning, and, as 
if Providence smiled on the design of the two 
friends, the king came towards the stables, ac- 
companied by two of his nubles, and passed 
near where they were standing. The king ob- 
served them, and came near as if to give them 
an opportunity of speaking. For an instant the 
companions were not prepared to crave the at- 
tention of the monarch, and he accordingly 
turned about, and went into the stable. Shilli- 
roc, feeling compunction that the first oppor- 
tunity had been lost, proposed to follow the 
king into the stable. This, however, the atten- 
dants would not’permit. But the king, hearing 
their remarks, came out; when Stacey said, 
“This friend of mine hath something to com- 
municate to the king.” On which his majesty 
raised his hat, and his attendants arranging 
themselves on his left and right, Thomas Shilli- 
roc advanced in front, saying, “ Hear, O King ;” 
and, in a discourse of about twenty minutes of 
duration, pressed upon the monarch the im- 
portance of true religion in persons of exalted 
station, and the influence and responsibility 
attached to power. There has been no account 
kept of the words of this address, yet we may 
infer that it did not want in power, by the effect 
it produced on the royal hearer ; who stood with 
the utmost attention, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks. It is said that he did not pursue 
his diversion of hunting that day, but returned 
to the queen, and informed her of what had 
passed, This 
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This was the first of his visits to royal per- 
sonages. He made several others, both in Eng- 
land, and on the Continent, the most interest- 
ing of which was probably that to Alexander, 
late Emperor of Russia, and brother of the 
present Emperor Nicholas. He visited Russia 
in 1825, and beheld in the city of St. Peters- 
burg a great desecration of the Sabbath, and a 


general laxity of morals. The opportunity of 


obtaining an audience of the emperor, to press 
upon him the necessity of an improvement in 
these respects, was not so difficult as it had 
been in former instances. Thomas Shilliroc 
was now known and honored ; and the religious 
body of which he was a member was highly 


esteemed by Alexander. Moreover Alexander | _ 


was a very superior man, and exhhibited many 
of those virtues which are most uncommon in 
the atmosphere of a court. 

On the evening of the 26th of December, 
Thomas Shilliroc was received at the back en- 
trance of the palace, and was ushered into the 
presence of the most absolute monarch in Eu- 
rope. The venerable messenger of truth—for 
he was now advanced in years—began boldly 
to inform the emperor of the abuses and oppres- 
sions that existed under his government. The 
liberty of the press had become so restricted, 
that the Moravians had been unable to procure 
the printing of their new-year’s hymn; and he 
said that an address to the people, prepared by 
himself, could not, under existing restrictions, 
be translated and printed. A long conversa- 
tion then ensued, which was marked by the ex- 
treme condescension of the emperor, who, com- 
manded his humble friend to set beside him, 
and dismissing his attendants, communed with 
him as with a friend and equal. Before he left 
St. Petersburg he was favored with another 
gracious interview, and experienced similar to- 
kens of the regard and esteem of Alexander. 

These instances are very instructive, as evi- 
dences of the power of truth, when faithfully 
uttered, to overleap the barriers which human 
pride and expediency have raised between man 
and man, and to bring the humblest and high- 


est together, as creatures equal in the sight of 


Him, before whose throne the “rich and poor 
meet together,” for he “is the maker of them 
all.” N. W. B. 
SE 
THE CHRYSALIS.—[4 TRve srorr.] 

It was on a bright day last fall, that little 
Emma went out in the garden to play. Hardly 
had she left my room, before I again heard her 
little feet on the stairs. She came running into 
my room, saying,“ O auntie, see what I have 
found,—a beautiful green worm,” and she 
showed me on a leaf, a large caterpillar, with 
red, blue and yellow stripes around his body; 
he had large, bright eyes, and was really quite 
pretty. Emma, who was very fond of every 
thing in nature, was delighted with her prize, 
and wished, very much to keep him. So to 
satisfy het, I put it under a glass tumbler, 
where she could see it, and then took her up in 
my lap, and told her how the caterpillar spins 
his chrysalis every fall, and in the spring, comes 
out a beautiful butterfly. The little girl lis- 
tened very attentively to my story ; and when! 
had finished, she said,“ And why can’t I keep 
my caterpillar, and then next spring I shall 
have a butterfly all my own.” 

I acceded to her wish, and accordirigly put 
it out on a tree, that he might spin his chrysalis. 
Before night his work was accomplished; so 
we cut off the twig he was on, and brought it 
into the house. 

Ere spring had fully come, Emma came to 
me one day, “ Do auntie,” said she, “come see 
my butterfly.” 


I left my work, and we went together to the 
room where the chrysalis was kept ; and sure 
enough, there was the butterfly standing very 
quietly on the back of a chair, the most beauti- 
ful butterfly I ever saw. We kept him a few 
days until the weather was warmer, and then 
opened the window, and he flew away, “ glad,” 
as Emma said, “to get out of his — 

VA. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Holden, Feb. 5th 1852. 

Mr. Willis.—Dear Sir.—As the representa- 
tion of the little family circle into whose bosom 
your little sheet*has been so long received, I 
take pleasure in addressing you. 
Oftentimes after being particularly interested 
in its pages, we have discussed the idea of 
writing, for the purpose of expressing our 
thanks to you, but the answer would be, if not 
in words, perhaps in actions, that it was far 
easier to read than to write. ‘I'he “ Youth’s 
Companion,” (and it is rightly named, for it is 
truly a friend to the young,) was taken for me, 
as soon as I could read, and has been handed 
down until the fifth child now claims it, and 
the sixth and youngest often asks for a story 
which he likes to hear very much. We have 
as many papers as there are persons in the 
family, but none are hailed with so much eager- 
ness as this ; and I can assure you, that those 
of us who have relinquished the name of hold- 
ing it, are none the less interested. Its col- 
umns have been read again and again by our 
young friends who do not take it, and that, even 
after it is perhaps ten, or a dozen years old. 
Some volumes have been sent to the west, 
among destitute children there. 

Wishing you further success in your efforts 
for the good of the young. 


I remain yours, E. K. Perry. 








To CorresponpENts.—We have recently 
received a number of Communications, for 
which we thank our friends, and will publish 
them as soon as our limits and engagements 
will permit. 











Daricty. 
RELIGION AND MARRIAGE. 


Consistent religious principle is the only sure 
basis of happiness in the married life. Nine- 
tenths of all the separations and divorcements 
that have occurred, we doubt not, have taken 
place between persons destitute of the sancti- 
fying influence of God’s grace on the heart. 

he very moment we wander from heaven, that 
very moment we get into the toils of the net of 
Satan, and then begins our restiveness and dis- 
quietude. Two streams meeting and mingling 
their waters, and flowing on through wood and 
vale to the ocean, is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature. Not less beautiful, in the 
moral world, is the sight of two kindred hearts 
uniting and flowing on in the same quiet chan- 
nel to the greater ocean of eternity. True re- 
ligion in the heart of both husband and wife is 
the surest guaranty of bliss here and for ever.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


EE 

A NAME ABOVE EVERY OTHER NAME. 

When the pious Bishop Beveridge was on his 
death-bed he did not know any of his friends 
and connections. A minister with whom he 
had been well acquainted visited him; and 
when conducted into his room, he said, “ Bishop 
Beveridge, do you know me?” ‘Who are 
you?” said the bishop. Being told who the 
minister was, he said that he did not know 
him. Another friend came, who had been 
equally well known, and accosted him in a sim- 
ilar Manner, “ Do you know me, Bishop Bever- 
idge?” “Who are you?” said he. Being 
told it was one of his intimate friends, he said 
he did not know him. His wife then came to 
his bedside, and asked him if he knew her. 
“ Who are you ?” said he. Being told she was 
his wife, he said he did not know her. “ Well,’ 
said one, “ Bishop Beveridge, do you know the 
Lord Jesus Christ?” ‘Jesus Christ,” said he, 
reviving, as if the name had upon him the in- 
fluence of a charm, “ O, yes, I have known him 
these forty years. Precious Saviour, he is my 
only hope.” 














THE DIFFERENCE. 

As a gentleman was walking in the street, 
he saw, at some distance ahead, half a dozen 
men proceeding with slow and measured step, 
to their day’s work. In a minute or two he 
overtook them, and soon looked back upon them 
far in the distance. “What makes the differ- 
ence ?” said he to himself, “1 was the son of 
a poor laboring man. Why am I not like these 
men, now plodding on in the same condition of 
poverty and toil? Evidently for the same_rea- 
son that I have left them far behind me. From 
my earliest childhood, whenever I have had 
anything to do, I have done it with my might, 
whether working “by the day or by the job.” 
These men are working for others,—I suppose 

the day. They takea “slow and easy ” mo- 
tion. They will plod on so through life, and 
never rise any higher. If we would win the 
prize we must run for it.,—V, Y. Obs. 

—_—~——_ 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

“ A few years since, Elijah Barns, of Penn- 
sylvania, killed a rattlesnake in his field with- 
out any injury to himself, and immediately af- 
ter put on his son’s waistcoat, both being of one 
color. He returned to his house, and on at- 
tempting to button his waistcoat, he found to 
his astonishment that it was much too small. 
His imagination was now wrought to a high 
pitch, and he instantly received the idea that 
he had been bitten imperceptibly by the snake, 
and was thus swollen from its poison. He 
grew suddenly very ill, and took to his bed. 
The family in great alarm and confusion, sum- 
moned three physicians, and the usual remedies 
were prescribed and administered. ‘The pa- 
tient, however, grew worse every minute, until 
at length his son came home with his father’s 
waistcoat dangling about him. The mystery 
was soon unfolded, and the patient, being re- 
lieved from his imaginary apprehensions, dis- 
missed his physicians and was restored to 
health.” 


> 


A NOBLE BOY. 

“ A boy came to me last winter,” says a 
Michigan colporter, “for temperance tracts. 
Of this noble-spirited boy I afterwards learned 
the following fact: A relative of his in a gro- 
cery had poured out a dram of liquor in a tum- 
bler to drink. The boy stepped forward, and 
put a temperance tract over the mouth of the 
tumbler. The man took it up, and looked at it, 
and the first words he cast his eyes upon were, 
‘No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.’ He dashed the glass upon the floor, ex- 
claiming, ‘That is the last of my drinking 
liquor, God being my helper.” He has kept 
his resolution.” 


——¢@——— 
VICTORY IN DEATH. 


A boy, ten or twelve years of age, who was 
sinking to the grave by a painful illness, was 
asked by a missionary, ‘ Would you like to go 
to heaven when you die?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ * Why ?’ 
‘Jesus Christ there, good people there, God 
there.’ ‘Do you love Jesus Christ?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir” ‘How do you think to get to heaven if 
you are sinful?’ ‘Jesus Christ take away all 
my sin’ He had been taught in a mission 
school, and left pleasing evidence that he was 
safe for eternity. 

——— 


THE §. SCHOOL VERSUS THE THEATRE. 


A company of strolling players had got up a 
play, at Falmouth, in Jamaica. There was a 
little girl, once a slave, who had pleased a 
young lady whom she served, and the lady in 
consequence offered her a ticket for the play. 
The child immediately dropped a courtesy, and 
said, “I thank you, ma’am; I know you mean 
to do me a kindness, but I hope I should never 
think of disgracing the Sunday school, so 
much as to go to such a place, after the instruc- 
tion I have received.” 

ee 


AN OLD SAYING AMENDED. 

‘‘ You are rather late this morning, William,” 
said good Mr. Rise-with-the-sun to a laggard 
apprentice who came at a late hour. “ Yes, 
sir; but ‘ better late than never’ is an old say- 
ing,” replied William. “ Better never late,” 
said the master, “is an axiom of far more 
worth, though it may not be so old.” 

—_—_—_—__——— 


Why is the letter A a cure for a deaf wo- 
Because it makes her, hear. 


man ? 


$$. 
——$___ 


SHORTS. 

A Great Talker—Sydney Smith said of a 
great talker, that it would greatly improve him 
-d he had now and then, “a few flashes of si- 
ence.’ 


“ Whether a man be rich or poor, if he have 
a good heart towards the Lord, he shall at times 
rejoice with a cheerful countenance.—Ecclesi- 
asticus 26—4. 


“ The best part of a community is always the 
least, and of that part the wiser is still less.” 
Gov. Winthrop. 

“ A convalescent student, to the enquiry, to 
whether he felt better,” replied, “Sic sum,” (I 
am 80.) 


“Do good with what thou hast, or it will do 
thee no good.” 




















BY MRS. C. LOUISE M. MILLS. 
Late yesternight, when my beloved ones ' 
Silent and sleeping Jong had been, 
Lo! a gentle murmuring roused me, 
And my infant boy was seen, 
By the dim lamp of our chamber, 
With dimpled hands together pressed, 
Repeating o’er the prayer we hear him, 
Nightly, ere he sinks to rest. 
“‘God bless papa, mama and sisters,” 
Thrilled through my heart with solemn joy 
And ne’er before so sweetly sounded , 
The closing words—* make me good boy!” 
I hastened to his conch, half fearful 
That fever’s flush his form o’erspread ; 
But no, *t was cool—his breathing tranquil, 
And still again the words he said. 
Dear child! I minded how at even 
I had rebuked some sinful mood, 
And whispered gently, God would never 
Smile on him if he were not good. 
Perchance his memory kept the lesson 
While thus he slumbered, and he prayed; 
If so, methought, kind angels moved him, 
And unto heaven the prayer conveyed. 
Sweet fancy! *t were not sinful surely, 
To dream thus of thee, darling child, 
For thou art yet, with all thy earth-stains, 
A little lamb, and undefiled. 
Oh may my heart be taught to guide thee 
Safely through paths that lead to joy, 
‘And may’st thou ever, awake or sleeping, 
Softly entreat—“ make me good boy!” 


—p—_ 
A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

Father, bowing here before thee, 
I have brought my little son, 

And with grateful heart implore thee, 
Through life’s journey now begun, 

Thou wilt teach him to adore thee, 
And to say thy will be done. 

My first-born, my summer-blossom, 
Ere ’tis even partly blown, 

Take, O take him to thy bosom, 
Father, he is all thine own, 

Though to me in kindest wisdom, 
Lent, to train for thee alone. 

Grant him health and strength, O Father, 
From all evil to depart, 

That when storms and darkness gather, 
With a firm and trusting heart, 

He may seek thy counsels rather 
Than the world’s delusive art. 

Baltimore, Jan,, 1852. (Meth. Protestant] 


— 

ADVICE. 
My son, be this thy simple plan: 
Fear God and love thy fellow-man ; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 
That sin lends sorrow double power.’ 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 
Fear God, and know no other fear. 
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